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the strict rite of circumcision, although the latter was not even
mentioned in the Deuteronomic code and had originally no
connexion with Jahwism.1 It comes to be the special sign of
the Covenant and of faith in God's promises. Under Ezekiel's
influence greater stress was laid on the power of prayer and on
the efficacy of fasting; in fact the chief concern of the exiles
was to devise and practise a course of pious conduct which
would serve to avert the just anger of their God.

Hitherto fasting had probably not played a very important
part in the religious life of the Jews. It was simply a part of
their funeral rites. But during the Exile the exiles seem to have
instituted a practice of commemorating all the calamities of
their history by days of mourning and atonement, which were
kept with every possible manifestation of grief and penitence.
Thus fasting gradually came to be considered a necessary
preliminary to any important undertaking, and for a strict
Jew every undertaking of importance had its religious aspect.

This was the first sign that marked the transformation of
Jahwism into a pre-eminently stern and gloomy religion.
From this time onward the Jews began to see everything as an
occasion for expiation, and even introduced expiatory sacrifices
into what had once been joyful festivals. Ezekiel called upon
his readers to give themselves up to perpetual self-examination,
and meditation on their sins. Henceforward the chosen people
lived in a perpetual consciousness of guilt, and this brooding
on their degradation was not calculated to cheer or reassure its
members or to make them very good company for their neigh-
bours. It resulted in the development of scruples and of
formalism, and an extreme regard for details of observance,
very different from the essentially moral religion of the pre-
exilic prophets.

Certainly the tendencies which Ezekiel represented were
not entirely new in Israel. What the prophet did was to shift
the emphasis so that what was inconspicuous and of minor
importance in the older Jahwism now stood clearly and perman-
ently in the foreground. According to Loisy,2 "Ezekiel did
more than any other writer to prevent Judaism frain understanding
its own history" One might almost accuse him of doing the
same thing with regard to "its religion*' Moreover, not all
his hatred of alien gods could free the mind of this formidable
seer from the images of pagan mythology.3 He, and he alone,

1  Tradition placed the adoption of circumcision during the sojourn in
Egypt:   Joshua v. 2 ff.    C/. CCLXXiy, 270 ff.;   Yin, 45.

2  LIX5 215.

3  C/. the remarkable visions of chap, xi;   UX, 216.